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NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO. | 


A NEW ROOFING TILE 


WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT TOP AND SIDES 


ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF 
NOW ON THE MARKET 
Being made of stiff clay with metal dies undera din ay wt of fifty tons, it is both 


exceedingly Hight and dense, and will not b = laese flake off under the 
action of the elements. Better than other good slate. 


THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING CO. 
LIMA, S. A. 


J. TAYLOR 
MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. Telephone 1500 Harrison 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 


Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 


PIONEER 


FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 


1515 Marquette Building 
=== CHICAGO == 


CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING 
OF BUILDINGS: 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS 


Fire Proofing 


STANDARD METHODS OF 


- HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE 
FIREPROOFING 


OFFICES 
170 BROAD * NEW YORK 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING e ” PHILADELPHIA 
TREMONT BUILDING - «= BOSTON 
HARTFORD BUILDING - CHICAGO 
15 WEST SARATOGA STREET BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fireproofing, Residences 
and other bulldings can be made Toupbeet without the use meal steel. 


LET US GIVE YOU ESTIMATES 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, 
ETC., ACCLIMATED 


Home grown stock for use in giv- 
ing immediate effect. 

Our landscape d partment em-— 
ploys an efficient corps of engineers. 
We co-operate with architects in land- 
scape work in order to obtain best 
effect. 


PETERSON NURSERY 
ROOM 1301, 108 LASALLE ST. 


JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 
133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers e 
Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


SKYLIGHTS, TILE, SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING... 
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VERYBODY KNOWS. - 
THAT WE BUILD BLOWERS 


But Do You Know That We Build 


GENERATING nag ? 


————_ IN A FULL LINE OF SIZES 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS 
HYDE PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK ~~ PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
LONDON 


435 


LOW COLONIST RATES 


Engineers 
AND Colorado, Utah, California 
Contractors and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via 


Deep or Difficult 


THE DENVER 
Buildings, Bridges, etc. RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 


Pneumatic Caissons 
Concrete Piles 
Steel and Wood Sheeting 


Complete Waterproof Cellar 
Ready for Steel 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 
Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 


Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via iS a 
this route in order to make your trip most enj>yable. Be it: 
THE Write for free illustrated literature. Sate 
R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
S. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Street, ee 


35 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. G. P. T. A., Denver. nee 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Porcelain Enameled Closets 


AND HIGH GRADE 
Sanitary Wood Work 


Possess Qualities which make them Superior to all 
Other Closet Combinations 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Closet Bowls are 


neat in design and will not stain or dis- 


| color. The surface is more vitreous than of earthenware, 
and is absolutely non-porous. They will not craze under 
frost or crack when frozen. “Standard” Sanitary Wood 
Work is made in our own wood-working plant and the 
wood is properly cured to prevent warping or opening of joints. 


The ‘* Delecto” 


is a popular Standard” Closet and should be specified by 
architects who are specially particular about this most im- 
portant fixture of the bathroom. Like all other 
Standard Ware, it bears our “GREEN and 
GOLD ” label, the gaurantee of quality and dur- 
ability which relieves you of all risk. 

We will mail our book gs MODERN BATH- THE “DELECTO”—PLATE P 802 
ROOMS ” to your clients, with your compliments, if 
you will send us their names. 


PITTSBURGH, PA,.,, 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


THE CHEAPEST GOODS Established 1844 
Do not always cost the least 


Peerless 
Miortar Colors BERGER’S 


Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable content Vertety of Dovigne 
Their Ultimate Cost is Therefore the Lowest 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 
Is the best finish made for “CLASSIK”’ EXCLUSIVELY 


FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
For Churches, Schools, Stores, Residences, 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like Offices, Lodge Rooms, Courthouses, Libraries, 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


SEALS WITH OR CUDELL 
wituout. waTeg 4NTI-SYPHON 


shellac or varnish, Is not soft and sticky, like bees- Etc. Easy to erect 

wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural We al sti Sidi A 

color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 


most economical and satisfactory PoLIsH known for 
Send Your Plans for Estimate 


Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap Send for our FREE BOOKLET. telling of the many | THE BERGER MEG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Nias. Hew Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
s 5 s 
Our No. 3 Reviver fer 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED FURNITURE 


accomplish success- 
ful results in interior 
decoration, the style em- 
ployed must find accurate 
representation in the fur- 
niture. § We maintain at 
alltimes alarge collection 
of specially designed 
furniture and each piece 
is a superb example of 
one of the styles created 
by the masters who domi- 
nated the great periods. 
In our own woodworking 
shop, we make furniture 
to order, perfectly repro- 
ducing the master-pieces 
of all periods of decora- 
tion. Purity of style and 
workmanship of the high- 
est order are guaranteed. 
Sketches of these classic 
pieces will be prepared by 
our own designers to suit 
architects’ specifications. 


For any form ot interior dec- 
oration we offerarchitects our 
exceptional facilities together 
with our matchless stock oi 
floor coverings, draperies and 
wall-hangings. 
Correspondence invited. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 888 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


“Colorado Short Line” 
DIRECT TO 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


Springs, Manitou 
AND ALL THE 


Famous Resorts the Rockies. 


Elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars, Observation 
Parlor Cafe Dining Cars, with Electric 
Lights and Fans, and Free 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


BEST LINE TO THE 


PORTLAND EXPOSITION 


To properly SET OFF YOUR DESIGNS, 
especially country residences, public buildings 
and churches, advise a landscape design. YOU 
WILL PROFIT by doing so. My designs 
will properly fit your architecture, create the 
proper ensemble, and be effective. 


CARL ALFRED MELTZER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, CIVIL and FOREST ENGINEER 
104 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Landscape and Engineering Problems con- 
nected with the development of city and coun- 
try estates solved and executed. Selection of 
home sites. Proper locating of buildings. 
Grading of grounds. Making of roads. Build- 
ing of bridges. Plans for drainage, sewage 
and water supply. Building of dams and res- 
ervoirs. Artificial lakes and ponds. 


BARREN DESOLATE GROUNDS TRANS- 
FORMED INTO PLACES OF BEAUTY. 


The introduction of sheets of water with bridg- 
es spanning them, ornamental waterfowl, water 
lilies, and so forth, will greatly beautify your 
landscape. Rippling brooks; miniature water- 
falls and cascades; rustic bridges; pergolas; 
fountains; stately old English, Colonial and 
Formal gardens; Italian and Japanese gar- 
dens; water gardens; rock and wild gardens. 
All designs carefully executed and supervised. 
Correspondence invited. Long distance tele- 
phone Central 2682. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis. 


THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR Cov. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


63 to 91 Illinois Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


ORNAMENTAL 


STAIRS 
STORE FRONTS 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 


FENCES anp RAILINGS 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS 
SKYLIGHTS 


Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Established in 1860 


22d St. and Campbell Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Telephone Canal 115 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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PERFECTED VAULT LIGHTING 


TESTED POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
“BAR-LOCK” Galvanized Wrought Steel Construction, and “3”-POINT PRISMS 


Construction gives 77 per cent glass 
area; refraction, 100 per cent. 
Wrought steel insures greatest 
strength. Cement reinforcement 
makes perfectly watertight Norust. 


Indorsed wherever installed as the 
most satisfactory of all overhead 
systems of illumination for pave- 
ments, floors or skylights. 


ACTUAL SIZE 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


American Bar-Lock Company 


CAUTION.—Any person using or selling any infringements of this Company’s patents will be promptly prosecuted. 


Offices and Works, 26th St. and Pennsylvania Ave. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘of manufacturers of high-grade zinc 
paints will be furnished on request. Works: CHBLTENHAM, ST. Lous. 


When 
the Painter 


Fences 
smoke Stacks 


WRITE FOR COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City NJ 


Estimates 


CRANE VALVE 


The quantity of paint re- 
quired for a given job, there 


is always a large percent- 
age left over when high 


grade paints, based on OX- 

IDE OF ZINC, are wsed.| TAB WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60 
Have you noticed this fact? . 
It means that such paints 
are economical, and that 
the painter is unaware of MANUFACTURERS OF 


the fact. 


FREE: 


Architectural 


“Specifications for Architects” 


“French Government Decrees’’ IN ALL COLORS. 
“Paint: Why, How and When” 


The OFFICE: 
New Jersey Zinc Co. Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
71 Broadway, New York ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We do not grind zinc in oil. Lists 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Imposing Architectural Effects 


are obtained by the intelligent use of statuary in connection 
with the architecture of buildings. 


Mullins 
Art Architectural 


Sheet Metal Work 


has genuine artistic merit—is light and very durable—made from artists’ 
own models or selected, if you prefer, from our great variety of artistic 
stock designs. There is a wide range for selectiun and charming archi- 
tectural effects are assured. 

Our Large Catalogue of designs will be sent you on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 2]] Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


Makers of everything in Sheet Metal. 


Detail of Bronze Railing, Trinity Bldg., New York. 
Francis H. Kimball, Architect. 


THE WINSLOW 
BROS. COMPANY 


CHICAGO---NEW YORK 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 


THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


are as rich as any in Holland and 
under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing. They are 
attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark- 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 
pamphlets free of Agents of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for March SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 


Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 


WRITE 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
120 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The groves were God’s first temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


No finer place in September can be found 
than the Adirondacks. The air is cool and 
bracing, the scenery beautiful, and they can 
be reached in a night from Boston, New 
York or Niagara Falls. All parts of the 
Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will be sent 
free on receip: of a 2-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Trinity Building, New York City 


“Giant” and 
“Red Metal” 
Sash Chains 


This cut illustrates one of 
many high class buildings 
in which our chains are 
used. We are the origina- 
tors of SASH Chain as a 
substitute for cord. Our 
Chains are “STAND- 
ARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the 
leading architects and are 
specified by them 


Samples of chains on application 


The Smith € Egge 
Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” CHICAGO 


WORKS AT PULLMAN 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 


THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK ano PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.” 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., appiy 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
Tey keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHEAP 
TRIPS 
CALIFORNIA 


ALL THE WAY 


Daily, September 15 to 
October 31. “Colonist” 
s rate from Chicago only 
$33. Tickets honored in 
Tourist Pullmans and 
chair cars. 


On request will tell why 
you should visit California 
this Fall, and why you should 
travel on the Santa Fe. 


Write to 
Gen. Pass. Agent, A. T. & S, F. Ry. 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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50 DAYS | 


| 4,500 TONS OF STEEL ERECTED IN LESS THAN 


The above is, 
the record 
established 

by us 

on section B, 

of the 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG., 
Chicago, 
and illustrated 
by the 
accompany ing 
cuts. 


a record 
for you. 
view Taken a 1, 1908. View Taken June 18, 1904. 
T 
CHAS. VOLKMANN & CO. contractors 
Tel. Central 6068 Suite 22, 184 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Roebling System of 
Fire-Proof Construction. 


A.A. ABBOTT &CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
(nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Fuller Bldg., Broadway and 23rd St. 906 Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


This cut shows N S li S t bolted together and 
. = It hol 
the under side of a ever p it ea oe omy - 


| Architects specify Never-Spiir Seats and 
save repairs for your clients and annoy- 
ance to yourselves. We guarantee our 


seats never to Split or Crack. 
Send for our catalogue to-day 


 NEVER-SPLIT SEAT COPI PANY 
| EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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Next CONVENTION AT New York, N. Y., 1906. 


Keen competition is constantly foreing upon 

System in the attention of all business and professional 
— men the value of a carefully prepared sys- 
tem in the conduct of their affairs. In the 

profession of architecture there are innumeraile details 
that require attention end such record as will enable them 
to be quickly available. While of necessity all arehitects 
have a more or less complete system in their office organi- 
zation, the proportion is probably small of those whose 
system is as thorough and efficient as it should be for the 
best results. There is much that might be done to ad- 
vantage besides the usual gathering into scrap books with 
more or less method of illustrations, sketches, ete. It pays 
to give the utmost care to the classifying and indexing of 
all building data that it may be instantly at hand when 
wanted. Every architect will find it of much benefit to 
keep an “Information” book. A convenient size for such 
a book would be about 12x15 inches, and 114 inches thick. 
It might be preferably of light weight tough white paper, 
ruled and substantially bound. A single page of such a 
hook would usually be sufficient for a full record of an 
ordinary building, including drawings of the principal 
floor plans. If the business of the office is sufficiently ex- 
tensive, it will be found convenient to have printed upon 
each page the heads showing fully the various items of 
information desired, a line or two to be left under each 
head for the filling in of the acquired facts. As such a 
book likely would be in constant use it would be best that 
all entries and drawings be in ink. There would properly 
he recorded, not only complete and detailed information of 
the work of an individual office, but all knowledge that 
could be obtained of any other building. For this purpose 
the collecting of books with description and plans of build- 
ings, circulated for renting purposes, would be found use- 
ful. Many a client has been more firmly bound to his ar- 
chitect by finding him in possession for immediate refer- 
ence of such facts as full information about a building 
whose design or plans offered suggestions for his own 
structure. 


In the illustration pages of this number will 


— he found the designs awarded prizes in the 


Chicago ae 
Court House competition for the Cook County court house 


Chicago. The jury awarded the first 
prize, $5,000, to Barnett, Haynes & Barnett; second prize, 
$2,500, to Holabird & Roche; third prize, $1,000, to Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge. Thirteen designs were entered. 
The four invited architects who submitted designs were: 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Holabird & Roche, Frost & 
Granger and Huehl & Schmid. Each of the two latter 
firms received $1,000 toward the expense of drawings. 
All of the thirteen competitors except three were Chicago 
architects. It has been a matter of curious comment by 
the public that the design awarded first prize was num- 
bered 13. The designs were of an unusually high average 
of merit and Barnett, Haynes & Barnett are to be con- 
gratulated upon securing first honors. The program issued 
to competitors reserved to the county board the right to 
select any architect desired and they unanimously decided 
upon Holabird & Roche as architects of the building. The 
competition was somewhat inauspiciously commenced as 
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the prof ssional adviser first selected and three of the in- could not be dug with the tools then available ; but, evel 


vited competitors declined their services on the ground that 
the compensation and terms were not strictly in accord 
with the code of the American Institute of Architects. 
The members of the Institute that entered the competi- 
tion were nearly all located in Chicago and felt doubtless 
that ina building of this kind they were warranted in de- 
ciding how much of their commission they were willing to 
donate to the public cause. The reputation of the firm 
selected is such that a thoroughly satisfactory building 
architecturally is assured. 


Under this title has been issued a very at- 

tractive brochure commemorating the nota- 
American = le dinner given in connection with the last 
Architecture yual convention of the American Institute 
of Architects at Washington. The great significance and 
importance of the dinner is the occasion of the compilation 
of this handsome volume by Mr. Charles Moore, corres- 
ponding member A, I. A. It will be recalled that in ad- 
dition to the members of the Institute there were in at- 
tendance President Roosevelt and the Secretary of State: 
prominent members of Congress and the Supreme Court; 
army and navy officers; the Ambassador of France; repre- 
sentatives of art societies; ecclesiastics; educators and 
financiers. In his introduction Mr. Moore indicates that 
a principal object of this noteworthy gathering was to 
foster two important objects: the improvement and beauti- 
fying of Washington and the federal buildings, and the es- 
tablishment on a permanent basis of the American Acade- 
my at Rome. As known, the influence of the institute for 
several years has been exerted toward the furthering of 
both of these objects and much has been accomplished ; 
the improvements are proceeding under the supervision of 
a competent advisory commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and the million dollar fund for the Academy is 
practically provided, Several of the addresses recorded in 
this volume are a promise and foreshadowing of the ac- 
complishment of these purposes. 'The work will be prized 
for the value of its contents and the beauty of its typog- 


raphy. 
A recent English book on the archeology 

The Antiquity of the Neolithic period gives some interest- 
Oo, ing information on a very practical subject. 
According to its author, our ancestors of 

seventy-five or a hundred thousand years ago seem to 
have lived mostly in the open country, subsisting on the 
milk and flesh of herds of cattle. As the process of 
chopping down a tree with a stone is a laborious one, 
they do not seem to have made extensive clearings, and, 
in a country mainly covered with forest, like most of 
Northern Europe, they were obliged, instead of leading 
a nomadic existence, like the tribes of the open plains 
of Asia, to establish permanent settlements, surrounded 
by a ditch and embankment, on which was probably formed 
a palisade, to keep out the wild beasts, which must have 
swarmed in the neighboring forests. The traces of these 
settlements, which are still to be seen, show that they 
were placed, in preference, on an elevated site, presumably 
for better supervision of the pasture lands around them; 
and in some of them are found large, shallow depressions, 
evidently artificial, the use of which did not seem clear. 
If they had been deeper, they might, perhaps, have served 
for cisterns, to collect rainwater in situations where wells 


in the moist climate of England, a cistern, without the 
aid of a roof, or other collecting surface, would not 
accumulate water enough to make up the loss from evapo- 
ration; so that it would be dry in summer; and our 
author suggests that the depressions may have been “dew 
ponds.” In explanation of this, he says that there is, to 
this day, at least one gang in England of men whose 
business it is to construct “dew ponds” for farmers who 
need a more ample and certain supply of water than they 
have previously possessed. 

To form a dew pond, a considerable area, much 
larger than the surface which it is expected to cover 
with water, is exeavated, so as to form a shallow basin, 
which is then filled with straw. On top of the straw is 
spread a layer of clay, which is well worked and “puddled” 
so as to render it as impervious as possible, and is carried 
well out over the edge of the basin, so that air cannot 
circulate under it; and the operation is finished by cover- 
ing the clay with stones. Water soon begins to collect 
under the straw, in the middle of the depression, and 
accumulates until a comparatively ample supply, of the 
purest quality, is always available at the opening provided 
for reaching it. This curious phenomenon is said to be 
due to the operation, on a large scale, of the laws govern- 
ing the formation of dew. At night, when the sky is 
cloudless, there is, as we are taught, rapid “radiation” 
from the surface of the ground, which cools it so much 
that the water dissolved in the air in contact with it is 
deposited, in’ the form of dewdrops, on all suitable 
objects. In the dew ponds, radiation takes place from the 
surface of the clay covering, assisted, probably, by the 
unevenness of the stones strewed over the top; and, as 
the clay is a comparatively good conductor, the lower sur- 
face of the stratum is cooled to a temperature below that 
of the air in contact with it. The moisture present in 
this air is, therefore, to a certain extent condensed. into 
drops of water, which fall through the straw to the bottom 
of the basin. They are prevented from evaporating when 
the sun rises by the laver of clay over them, and the follow- 
ing night finds the air under the clay more moist than 
before. In this way the condensed water, or dew, grad- 
ually accumulates, until a permanent reserve is formed. 

It seems a little curious to go back for help in our 
economic troubles to our naked ancestors of the Stone 
age, but one can hardly help thinking that “dew ponds” 
of the sort described might solve many of the problems 
which architects, as well as farmers, have to deal with. 
Cisterns, as every architect knows, are unreliable, and the 
water in them, if collected from roofs, is often of very 
doubtful quality: while the “dew pond” collects water 
more rapidly in dry than in cloudy weather, on account 
of the greater activity of the radiation; and, in many 
localities in the Southwest, and on the Pacific coast, where 
cisterns are not to be thought of, it is not impossible that 
dew ponds on a large scale, might prove of great utility. 
Architects, as a rule, are reluctant to try experiments at 
the expense of their clients, and the aid of the Govern- 
ment, or of some great railway or other corporation, would 
probably be required for the thorough investigation of 
this method of collecting and storing water; but architects 
would, at least, watch with great interest any inquiry into 


what may be a question of the gravest importance. 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN 
OFFICE BUILDING 


BY J. PICKERING PUTNAM, ARCHITECT 
PART Il 


Let us now consider in detail the various changes in 
our plumbing laws which we have suggested and show the 
manner in which our conclusions as to their necessity in 
the interest of safety and simplicity have been reached, 
and how they may readily be tested by any one for himself. 

The first improvement recommended was the discon- 
tinuance of the usual requirement for the “back venting” 
of traps. We shall endeavor to make clear that the use 
of the back vent pipe ought to be prohibited rather than 
prescribed by law. Its requirement is pernicious legisla- 
tion in the interest of a few at the expense of the many, 
and is an enforcement at an outrageous and totally use- 
less cost to the public of conditions which are as unsani- 
tary and unscientific as are possible in plumbing work. 
On the other hand, this law prohibits the employment of 
simple and rational means of fulfilling the requirements 
with entire safety and admirable simplicity. 

Our drawings, Figs. 1 and 2, show the bad and the 
good systems side by side in such a manner as to be easily 
intelligible to any one. 

Of the several objections to “back venting’ 
ginning to be familiar to all students of the subject, there 


> now be- 


are half a dozen which are self evident, and require no 
experimental demonstration. There are, however, also two 
others which are not so easily understood, but which re- 
quire proof, involving the use of actual plumbing work or 
suitable apparatus before they can be fully accepted by 
the layman in face of the opposition of common practice, 
formal legislation and the pressure of private interest. 

The self evident objections are (1) the destruction of 
the water seal of the trap produced by the air current 
brought near it by the “back vent” pipe. (2) The loss 
of effectiveness of the back vent pipe produced by grease 
accumulation. (38) The loss of the same through sagging 
and vapor condensation and also through rust and general 
sediment collection. (4) The loss of effectiveness through 
collection of snow and frost. (5) The increased oppor- 
tunities for defective jointing and leakage, and the dan- 
ger of such leakage escaping detection because the back 
vent pipes are not flushed by water. (6) The increased 
cost and complication it occasions. 

The objections requiring demonstration with the aid 
of some form of apparatus are: (1) The loss of effective- 
ness of the back vent pipe due to friction. (2) The use- 
lessness of back venting for trap seal protection against 
siphonage, especially when compared with simpler means 
discovered since the trap vent laws were enacted and now 
well known to experts. 

Regarding the self evident objections, it is perfectly 
clear, for instance, that back venting involves the lowering 
of the trap seal by evaporation, because the mouth of the 
vent pipe must be placed near the crown of the trap in 
order to protect the seal from self siphonage. So placed 
the induced air current must of necessity lick up the water 
seal below it with a speed proportional to the efficiency 
with which it performs its duty as a ventilator. Under 
certain conditions frequently encountered in plumbing 


* For figures 1 and 2 mentioned see July number. 


work it may easily destroy the seal of an ordinary small 
S trap in from four days to a week, according to the ra- 
pidity and dryness of the current. It is only necessary to 
place an ordinary tea cup full of water in a draught of air 
(Fig.3) to convince oneself of the speed with which this 
action may progress. The air current in a back vent pipe 
may at times be quite rapid, and at places near the intake 
it may be as dry as the outer air of the street, especially in 
houses which are temporarily unoccupied for any reason, 
as is the case for instance with winter residences which 
are closed in summer during the absence of the owners at 
the seashore or other summer resorts or for foreign travel ; 
or with summer cottages which are closed during the win- 
ter. The same applies to school houses, theaters and all 
other buildings which are periodically closed for the vaca- 
tion season; to the unrented rooms in office buildings, 
hotels and apartment houses, or to “spare” rooms in ordi- 
nary dwellings; and, in short, to any places which are 
closed in whole or in part for repairs or for any other 
reason. In all these cases the evaporation of trap seals 
due to back venting goes steadily on without replenish- 
ment, and it is evident that drain pipe air may very soon 
begin to enter such houses or rooms after the occupants 
have left. So serious has this been considered by health 
officers that soon after the enactment of the back vent law 
they published in the newspapers in the interest of the 
public the following warning: “The Commissioners of 
Health desire to direct the attention of householders to the 
danger of occupying houses which have been for any con- 
siderable time without occupants. It is the practice of 
many persons to leave their dwellings for several months 
in the summer, during which time the water in the traps 
of basins and other fixtures is liable to evaporate, and 
thus permit the unobstructed entrance of sewer gas into 
the dwellings. When the families return in the fall they 
are exposed to these sewer emanations, and it is believed 
that cases of serious, if not indeed fatal, sickness have been 
due to this cause. Whenever houses are so left provision 
should be made to have the traps filled at least every two 
weeks by a competent and trustworthy plumber, and if 
possible to have all the windows of the house opened for 
twenty-four hours before its re-occupation.” 

Now, if the Commissioner of Health had published 
advice to the householders to employ some competent and 
trustworthy plumber to cork up or tear out once and for 
all from their houses all these incompetent and untrust- 
worthy back vent pipes which were responsible for the 
trap seal evaporation instead of raiding the premises every 
fortnight to try to repair in a measure the mischief they 
had done, he would have performed a really valuable ser- 
vice to the alarmed and unhappy absentees on their sum- 
mer vacations, and have reassured the much suffering pub- 
lic at large at the same time. 

While it is evident that back venting must gradually 
destroy the seal it was commissioned to protect, it is also 
evident, as an examination of our figures 1 and 2 will 
make clear, that an ordinary “pot” or “drum” trap of 
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large water capacity is capable of preserving its seal against 
loss by evaporation almost indefinitely if unvented. 

In the former case a current of air is constantly in 
motion over the seal when the vent pipe actually performs 
the office for which it was installed, and it carries off 
vapor from the trap seal as fast as it rises, and moreover 
the water supply in the seal of an ordinary S trap is 
absurdly small. In the latter case there is no such current 
and the reservoir is very large. Such a trap will easily 
preserve its seal a year or more without replenishing. 

One may easily test this by filling a large lead pot 
or drum trap five or six inches in diameter with water, 
Fig. 3, and placing it somewhere in the room where it 
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may be conveniently examined from day to day, the inlet 
and outlet arms being, say, 16 inches long each, which 
would be the minimum length found in practice, and left 
open at their ends. No appreciable loss of seal will be 
observable from day to day. It would be evident a priori 
that this would be so, since it is clear that the vapor rising 
from the water surface can only condense on the top of 
the trap and fall back into the seal, there being no current 
of dry air to carry it off, the diffusion of gases through 
the pipes being too slow to effect appreciable change in a 
day. 

In my experiments on evaporation, made for the Bos- 
ton City Board of Health, I found an average loss of one- 
eighth of an inch per day in the seal of a one and one- 
fourth inch § trap, having a seal four and five-eighths 
inches deep, when the vent pipe was taken from the crown 
of the trap and entered a cold ventilating flue. The ex- 
periments were made on the plumbing piping of a five- 
story office building in actual use. No artificial heat was 
applied to the flue. The velocity of the movement of the 
current of air in the flue was measured by an anemometer. 
We found the loss averaged an eighth of an inch per diem. 


It amounted to about a quarter of an inch the first day 
and gradually diminished as the level of the water de- 
scended in the trap, and the distance of its surface from 
the ventilating current increased, to a little less than an 
eighth of an inch per diem. 

Hence an ordinary 8 trap having an inch and a half 
or an inch and three-quarters seal might lose the whole 
of this seal in from nine to eleven days under ordinary 
conditions. 

The experiments were repeated several times at dif- 
ferent parts of the year from the middle of December to 
the middle of May with substantially the same results. 

A number of experiments were then made on 8 traps 
unventilated, but open at both ends. The loss of water 
was almost inappreciable, not exceeding one thirty-second 
or one-sixteenth of an inch in ten days. We next experi- 
mented with a heated ventilating flue, and in these ex- 
periments found a very rapid reduction of the seal per 
diem. The average loss exceeded one-third of an inch per 
diem. The largest loss in a day was seven-eighths of an 
inch. The smallest one-eighth. 

Another series of experiments was made with an ordi- 
nary one and one-half inch § trap having a seal one and 
x half inches deep. The trap was connected with the 
heated flue at a point three inches below the crown. Nu- 
merous tests were made. The loss of seal was slower than 
in the former tests because of the distance of the mouth 
of the vent pipe from the top of the water seal. The rate 
of evaporation, however, in these tests averaged one-seventh 
of an inch a day, the greatest loss in any one day being 
three-eighths of an inch. 

In all these experiments on evaporation it was found 
to make no material difference in the results whether the 
fixture end of the trap was open or closed, showing that 
the evaporation at this point was inapprectable. 

In the experiments with the cold ventilating flue the 
anemometer recorded an average rate of movement of the 
ventilating current of ninety-four feet per minute in the 
first tests. In the second the average was eighty-five feet 
per minute, and in the third 109 feet. The velocity of 
the current during the cold months of the year was quite 
uniform. In the summer months, however, it was exceed- 
ingly variable, sometimes equalling that of the cold season 
and sometimes ceasing altogether or retrograding. In the 
cold months the rate of evaporation remained quite uni- 
form in spite of considerable barometric fluctuation and 
change of velocity. 

The inlet at the end of the soil pipe system, where 
the fresh air was taken in to produce the ventilating eur- 
rent above the trap, was distant as much as sixty or seventy 
feet from the traps tested, so that the air was obliged to 
traverse a considerable length of damp soil pipe, the greater 
part being nearly horizontal on its way to the trap, and it 
may therefore be assumed that it was conducted over as 
large an area of moist surface as it would ordinarily en- 
counter in practice. The velocity was also the same as is 
very usual in ordinary practice. Moreover, the results of 
our experiments in this direction correspond with the ex- 
perience of many sanitary engineers, health inspectors and 
plumbers, who have had occasion since the enactment of 
the trap vent laws in various parts of the country to ob- 
serve the effect of this provision in lowering the seals of 
traps. 


[To be continued. ] 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS 


BY ALBERT KELSEY, ARCHITECT 


PART IIl1— THE PLAN 


The crystallization of the city plan is first of all a 
mental process. When the mental process is deficient the 


physical plan that follows is deficient, and the whole rotten - 


fabric, with its dark blind alleys, with its rail, wire and 
other elevated entanglements, with its billboards, poles, 
other defacements, sooner or later, become nothing more 
than a loathsome agglomeration utterly unfit for habita- 
tion. Such ugly, foul and festering accretions should not 
be allowed. They may be prevented in new communities 
and remedied in old communities, but in either case a long 
look into the future is necessary to effect a permanent 
cure, 

Such a look has been taken by Ebenezer Howard, and 
in his widely circulated book, “Garden Cities of Tomor- 
row,” he starts the planning of the ideal city on the follow- 
ing premises. He argues, ‘Whatever may have been the 
causes which have operated in the past, and are operating 
now, to draw the people into the cities, those causes may 
all be summed up as ‘attractions,’ and it is obvious, there- 
fore, that no remedy can possibly be effective which will 
not present to the people, or at least to a considerable por- 
tion of them, greater ‘attractions’ than our cities now pos- 
sess, so that the force of the old ‘attractions’ shall be over- 
come by the force of new ‘attractions’ which are to he 
created. 

“Each city may be regarded as a magnet, cach per- 
son as a needle, and so viewed it is at once seen that noth- 
ing short of the discovery of a method for constructing 
magnets of yet greater power than our cities possess can 
be effective for redistributing the population in a spontane- 
ous and healthy manner.” 

He goes on to demand of the ideal community that it 
shall “make the prospects of advancement for the average 
man and woman equal, not to say superior to those en- 
joved in large cities,” and evolves a plan (“the garden 
city’) in which rural and industrial areas will alternate 
to insure social advantages to the farmer, pastoral environ- 
ments for the industrial masses; and, lastly, he contends 
that a wise and economical administration will offer every 
inhabitant advantages now only enjoyed by a favored few. 

Mr. Howard has organized a Garden City Com- 
pany with many prominent men on its board, including 
Mr. George Radbury, whose well known industrial settle- 
ment adjoining his works has proven to be a great success, 
and moreover, on July 25 of this year the Duke of Devon- 
shire opened “the cheap cottage exhibition” at Letchworth, 
thirty miles north of London, on land owned by this com- 
pany. 

Is this not sound ? 

It is merely an English sociologist’s dream to be sure, 
but much of the stuff his dream is made of may be found in 
Haussman’s executed work; for it was he who began the 
countryfying of cities. Our own metropolitan park system 
promises to carry the idea a step further, while Mr. How- 
ard’s ideas may have stimulated the vacant lot cultivation 
movement. However, this may be, his book and his efforts 
to establish a type of city love entirely on humanitarian 


lines is a step in the right direction. It is with ideas like 
his that one should start to plan, 

Of course, it is not to be expected that great cities 
shall ever become great agricultural producers, but on in- 
spection of the existing sewage farms of Berlin will con- 
vince any one of the shameful waste going on upon our un- 
occupied suburban lands, which, in many cases, might be 
made to vield abundant crops. 

Such extremes of luxury and squalor as one sees in 
and about New York are unmistakable signs of social 
rottenness. Happily in making an American of Jacob 
Rees, Danish persistency has already made a wholesome 
impress upon the map of the metropolis—for the wiping 
out of Mulberry Bend and the appropriation of a million 
dollars a year for the opening up of other small breathing 
spots in congested neighborhoods are reforms directly trace- 
able to earnest agitation he carried on through years of dis- 
couragement. By way of contrasting the old and the new 
order of things visit either end of Brooklyn bridge. Note 
the jungle of iron columns, choking and glutting the thor- 
oughfare and the disgraceful riot of advertisements. Then 
pass through the lowest and the filthiest part of the Kast 
Side, through the cross-currents of New York’s sweltering 
Jewish slums, and behold the vast clearing which has been 
made to form a dignified and spacious park—like approach 
to the new Manhattan bridge—sometimes flippantly re- 
ferred to as the Jewish passover. Here is a bold and un- 
erring example of the right way to proceed, and it has been 
carried out so far with rare intelligence. Hundreds of filthy 
tenements for ten or fifteen blocks have been demolished 
to make room for this much needed breathing spot, which 
incidentally becomes a noble thoroughfare. Nor is this the 
only fine example, on a large scale, New York is setting 
the country. The redeeming of ‘goat town,’ now the beau- 
tiful Riverside Drive district, was an act of self respect 
that means more to the reputation of New York than all 
her millionaires’ palaces put together. 

Inthe first chapter reference was made to the admirable 
arrangements that have been made to perfect the designing 
of all future bridges, and here attention should be called 
again to other public works that have at last been en- 
trusted to architects of the first rank—such as bath houses, 
recreation piers, public gymnasiums, park shelters, and 
even some small parks are now being executed in New 
York in permanent and costly materials, on monumental 
lines and in a manner comparing favorably with the best 
work of this kind abroad. But commendable as all this is it 
does not illustrate the more comprehensive civic scheme. 
To understand this idea by applving it to New York the 
reader is referred to an excellent article in a recent number 
of Scribner’s Magazine entitled “The Plan of New York 
and How to Improve It,” by Ernest Flagg. in which he 
refers to the present gridiron plan by saying that it “has 
been adhered to with a fidelity worthy of better results,” 
and goes on to say: “If the planners had only followed 
the simplest dictates of common prudence and provided a 
broad open strip along each water front and another 
through the center of the island to insure ample means of 
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transit, the other failings of the plan might have been 
forgiven; for even with this much—so great are the nat- 
ural advantages of the site—New York could have become 
one of the most beautiful and commodious cities on earth.” 

Following out the idea hinted at above he proposes 
the narrowing and lengthening of Central Park as the rem- 
edy, 

A year ago Mayor McClellan appointed a commission 
to report on the plan of Greater New York and how to 
improve it. Mr. Whitney Warren was made chairman, and 
under his direction some drawings of much interest were 
prepared. In them a better means of communication be- 
tween Manhattan and Brooklyn than now exists was made 
the chief consideration, while the two new railway  ter- 
minals now building on Manhattan Island logically came 
next in importance. This subject will be referred to at 
greater length in a forthcoming chapter entitled ‘“'Ter- 
minals.” 

One point on the northern outskirts of the densely 
built up part of Karlsruhe suggests an ideal method for 
civic extension. From this point a group of buildings ex- 
tends along the sides of a V-shaped park radiating at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, so that one standing in the 
center window of the central building is able to look 
across the fan-shaped park down nine city streets by only 
turning his head slightly from right to left. Conversely 
this building beeomes a conspicuous object of interest 
from a considerable distance along nine different thorough- 
fares. 

Let us establish points of this kind in our unprom- 
ising suburbs. With a public school building for the focal 
point, and a branch library building on one side and a 
police station and fire department building on the other, 
and a start will be made about which property may rea- 
sonably be expected to improve. The school may be the 
only building needed, but provide sites for two others 
while the land is yet cheap. What could be more demo- 
cratic than this method of development? Schools are 
needed in every quarter, and in providing them why not 
provide a sufficiency of open space for other secular build- 
ings, and above all, why not give them sites in proportion 
to their importance in the community? The idea com- 
mends itself for still another reason. It would minimize 
conflicting rivalries. Parkways now are often projected 
for the benefit of one neighborhood without any compen- 
sating advantages being provided for others, but under 
this suggestion every outlying school district in turn would 
play its part in modernizing the city, and instead of be- 
coming more and more unwieldy with increasing size the 
city would become more and more easily managed and 
more and more desirable as a place of residence. 

The civie-center idea adopted by Chicago also offers 
an admirable point of departure for reorganizing a su- 
burban street plan on radial lines. 

Madison, Wis., of all the cities the writer is at all 
acquainted with in the United States, has the greatest geo- 
graphical and topographical opportunities. Like Constan- 
tinople, it dominates two great sheets of water and stands 
high. This will be again referred to in a paper entitled 
“Capital Cities.” 

Cities enjoying such natural advantages should be 


planned with a view to scenic effect. Convenience of ar- 
rangement and the beauty inherent in a good plan is 
heightened by such opportunities. Distant landscape fea- 


tures may often add much to the character of a town, 
while the treatment of grades and water fronts at once 
reflects the quality of intelligence and the character of its 
inhabitants. At least this is so in the United States, 
where the people may direct these things if they will. 

Complex and apparently conflicting problems arise 
with every attempt to better a city’s plan, but if our people 
would only stop to think they would at once see that the 
most revolutionary improvements are no more drastic than 
what our railways are doing all the time. And if private 
corporations can plow through cities, bringing noise, dirt 
and confusion with them, why it is more difficult for a 
city to cut new streets which will as inevitably bring order- 
liness, cleanliness and verdure ? 

If the people will only realize that they rule, and not 
the corporations, the reorganization of our cities will no 
longer appear to be such gigantic problems and we may 
then expect to have adequate streets and squares, engird- 
ling parkways and other public reservations worthy of our 
opportunities and equal to all modern requirements. To 
obtain them, however, even where opposition is slight and 
natural conditions are favorable, requires long and patient 
study by experts and is not to be obtained by acting upon 
the tentative recommendation of the ordinary city engineer. 
Why intelligent men sanction vast expenditures for public 
works without obtaining expert advice when they make it a 
rule to consult their attorney on all trivial matters con- 
cerning their private business is a matter that often must 
be laid up to contemptuous indifference, if not to actual 
dishonesty. As an example of both indifference and dis- 
honesty, happily frustrated by an honest mayor, attention 
is called to a recent Philadelphia ordinance authorizing 
the placing of 150 new streets, only thirty feet wide, from 
building line to building line, on the city’s plan! 

Tt is often thus that our cities plan themselves, and 
some glory in the result! 


| ‘To be continued. | 


YEAR BOOK, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

The Year Book for 1905 has been published by the 
Architectural Society. The opening illustration is a full 
page portrait of Charles Follen McKim, to whom the vol- 
ume is appropriately dedicated in the words: “In grateful 
recognition of his liberal support of and active interest 
in, the Columbia School of Architecture.” A statement is 
made of the plan for the reorganization of the school with 
the object of broadening the scope. Two courses are pro- 
vided: one conferring the degree of Bachelor of Science 
of Architecture; the other a Certificate in Architecture. 
Both require from three to five years for completion. Men- 
tion has been made in these columns of the three studios 
for the study of design maintained by the school. In ad- 
dition three private ateliers have an authorized connection 
with the school. The illustrations in the year book include 
drawings submitted in the McKim Fellowship Competi- 
tion; drawings by the holder of the Columbia Traveling 
Scholarship of 1902, and drawings required by the various 
stages of the school courses. In the last class the variety 
of problems treated is naturally large, ranging from de- 
tails to public and monumental work. The skill displayed 
throughout evinces in x high degree the efficiency of the 
instruction of the school. The illustrations and typography 
of the book are very attractive. 
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RECENT 


IMPROVEMENTS 


IN BUILDING 


BY @. CLARE, ARCHITECT 


PART 


It is perhaps in Europe that the American best learns 
to appreciate the advances that have been made in his 
own country within the past few years in those details of 
interior fitting and construction which have so much to do 
with the health and comfort of the occupants of a build- 
ing. So far as drainage systems are concerned, the average 
traveller is probably not sufficiently informed to be able 
to compare intelligently the stacks of eight-inch earthen- 
ware pipes, or the conduits of battered sheet lead which 
do duty for soil pipes in English and continental hotels, 
with the lines of neat and strong iron pipe universally em- 
ployed in this country; but there are few American tourists 
who, after enjoying what is called in Italian hotels a 
“orand bath,” which is taken, after waiting half an hour 
or so for its preparation, in a sort of marble sarcophagus, 
lined for the reception of the bather with clean sheets, in 
order that his skin may not be rubbed off by contaet with 
the stone, do not think with regret of the pure white porce- 
lain or enameled baths of their own homes, which, for 
cleanliness and comfort, are far superior to any tub that 
was ever hollowed out of Carrara marble. 

Although the so-called “porcelain,” or rather earthen- 
ware, bath tubs have been in use in England and in this 
country for about twenty years, their cost, for a long time 
after their first introduction, was so great, ranging from 
$400 to $600 or more, that none but the rich could afford 
to use them,and even the rich had to use them with cir- 
cumspection, as their weight was enormous and many bath 
room floors were incapable of supporting them with safety. 
At that time, however, there was nothing else to be had 
which possessed anything like the same qualities, and those, 
who were unable to use them contented themselves in this 
country with tubs lined with tinned copper, the lead-lined 
baths of the English never having found much acceptance 
here. It must be acknowledged that the copper lined bath 
tub was not without certain advantages. It was light, 
durable and clean, and, the mass of metal being small, it 
had very little cooling effect upon the water in it, while 


the porcelain tubs of that day absorbed so much heat from , 


the water that it was not easy to get a comfortably warm 
bath in them with the ordinary dwelling house system of 
heating water by the range fire. So serious was this difficulty 
that, in the houses of very wealthy people, tubs were some- 
times lined with sheet silver, which, like copper, had the 
advantage of absorbing very little heat from the water, 
while it was not liable to the discoloration to which copper 
baths were subject. Very few householders, however, could 
afford silver bath tubs, and inventors set themselves at 
work to devise something which should have the advan- 
tages of the solid porcelain tub without its disadvantages, 
and should be less expensive. 

The first promising novelty of the kind put on the 
market was the fiber tub, made of compressed wood fiber, 
lined with a thick coating of enamel paint. These baths 
were light, not very expensive, in comparison with those 
of solid porcelain, and so attractive in appearance that the 
manufacturers were overwhelmed with orders, and thou- 


sands were soon in use. Unfortunately, while they servededéddollars in experimenting before it succeeded in produc- 


an excellent purpose with cold water, they proved  in- 
capable, notwithstanding the guarantee of the manufactur- 
ers, of resisting the action of hot water, and in a year or 
two disappeared from the market, to be sueceeded by a 
copper bath set in a galvanized iron frame, which had 
some excellent points. 

Meanwhile, the manufacture of plumbers’ earthen- 
ware had been introduced into this country, and another 
manufacture, that of enameled iron goods, which had long 
been practiced on a small scale, was taken up and devel- 
To a considerable extent these two manufactures 
such 


oped. 
competed with each other; and, in both of them 
rapid advances were made that whereas twenty years ago 
practically all the plumbers’ earthenware in use in this 
country was imported from England, the American pot- 
teries now send immense quantities of their goods, of a 
quality far superior to that of the best English ware of 
twenty years ago, to all parts of the world; while enameled 
baths and lavatories which, twenty years ago, no one in 
any country thought it possible to make, are now sent from 
America to every civilized region. 

As there was a pressing demand for a thoroughly 
satisfactory bath tub at an expense within reasonable 
limits, the manufacturers of enameled ware devoted them- 
selves seriously, from the first, to the problem of pro- 
ducing such a tub and soon succeeded. The enameling of 
a bath tub is said to involve standing beside it and sprink- 
ling it by hand while at a bright red heat with the pow- 
dered enameling material, so that courage and endurance, 
as well as skill, are required on the part of the workmen ; 
and it was years before the enamel could be relied upon 
not to crack or chip; but the difficulties have been, one 
hy one, overcome, and the manufacture systematized until 
an enameled bath of admirable quality can be bought for 
one-third of what a less perfect one would have cost fifteen 
years ago, and one-tenth of what was demanded at that 
time for an English porcelain bath. 

While the American manufacturers of enameled iron 
were bringing their goods to this unprecedented perfec- 
tion, the American potters were not idle. They, too, soon 
produced porcelain baths lighter and better than the Eng- 
lish ones at one-third the price, and improvements in them 
are still in progress; but it is in connection with smaller 
articles that their successful ingenuity has been, perhaps, 
most conspicuous. ‘Twenty years ago, while the English 
potters could make a reasonably good wash basin, so large 
a piece of earthenware as a water closet basin seemed to 
them, apparently, beyond the efficient control of human 
intelligence, and, while they hoped that the glaze on these 
larger articles would not “craze,” or crack and fall off, 
they would not, as a rule, warrant it to stay in place even 
on their most expensive closets, and it seldom behaved any 
better than they expected it to. As soon as the manufac- 
ture had become well established in this country the prob- 
lem of preventing the crazing of the glaze was taken up 
with characteristic American energy. One pottery alone 
is said to have spent more than one hundred thousand 
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ing the semi-vitrified ware nie as “vitreous china,” 
which is now made by all the principal potteries, and 
can not possibly craze, the glaze being a part of the 
substance of the ware, produced by burning at so high 
a temperature as to cause incipient melting, and not a 
varnish of easily fusible material spread over the surface 
of the clay. The superiority of this “vitreous china” was 
immediately recognized by architects, and, in response to 
their demands, it has, where strength and durability are 
required, already to a great extent superseded the ordi- 
nary ware. 

Besides the tubs of solid porcelain, enameled iron and 
copper, baths may now be had of glass, transparent and 
of a pleasant sea-green color, but time will be required to 
show whether such large masses of glass can be annealed so 
thoroughly as to resist the sudden deluge of boiling water | 
to which they would be liable in hotels and apartment 
houses, 

So far as the essentials of piping and trapping are 
concerned, the American plumbing practice of fifteen or 
twenty years ago has not been materially modified. The 
pipes used are stronger and better made, joints are more 
carefully looked after and testing is much more searching 
and thorough than ever before, at the same time that 
plumbing work is simplified. Twenty years ago it was the 
boast of many house owners that they had “set bowls,” 
supplied with hot and cold water, in every bed room. Now, 
while bath rooms are multiplied, bed rooms rarely have 
any plumbing in them in private houses, and even in the 
newest and most fashionable hotels those bed rooms which 
do not have private bath rooms, separately ventilated, at- 
tached to them, are often supplied only with hand basins 
and pitchers, to the great advantage of the atmosphere 
of the room, which seems in time to acquire an unpleasant 
flavor from plumbing situated in it, however well pro- 
tected. 

The avoidance of the network of pipes carried through 
the floors incident to placing set wash basins in bed rooms 
saves much complication and expense, and reduces the risk 
of freezing and leaks, so that the new system, in which 
bath rooms are placed in stacks, over each other, is to 
he commended, 

Another praiseworthy fashion of the present day is 
that of multiplying fireplaces. Not many years ago a real 
fireplace was looked upon as superfluous, even in the prin- 
cipal rooms of a house heated by a furnace, or by hot 
water or steam, and many costly dwellings were provided 
with mantels covering false fireplaces, registers or small 
mirrors, while even these were dispensed with in the bed 
rooms. Now, the fashion of the time when furnaces were 
unknown has been revived, and even bed rooms are pro- 
vided with real fireplaces, opening into real flues, which 
serve as efficient ventilators when they are not needed for 
any other purpose. 


Obituary. 


DEATH OF ALFRED WATERHOUSE. 


N the death in London last month of Alfred Water- 
house the profession has lost one of its most widely 


known and honored members. Born in Liverpool in 1830, , 
he was closely identified with the rise and fall of the “Vic- 
torian Gothic” style. The list of important buildings de- 
signed by him is a long one and includes the Manchester As- 


size Courts, which he won in competition, structures for 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Caius College, Cambridge, 
many buildings in Manchester and Liverpool, mainly in 
the Gothic style; the Manchester City Hall, National His- 
tory Museum, South Kensington; Liverpool University 
College, Pembroke College, Cambridge; Eaton Hall, 
Cheshire; National Liberal Club, London; Royal In- 
firmary, Liverpool; the Yorkshire College of Science, at 
Leeds, and the Hotel Metropole, Brighton. Mr. Water- 
house received the grand prize for architecture at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867. He was a member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and Royal and Imperial Academy of Venice, and of 
the royal academies in Brussels, Antwerp, Milan and Ber- 
lin. Victoria University gave him the degree of LL. D. in 
1895. His estate at Yattendon Court, Berks, comprised 
about 700 acres. It is pleasant to observe that with all 
the practical activities demanded by his extensive practice, 
he found time to cultivate his artistic tastes; and his land- 
scapes in oil and water color and sketches were well re- 
garded. His public spirit was indicated by his interest in 
the “Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertis- 
ing,” of which he was president. 


ASPHALTUM AND ITS USES*— Continued. 
BY C. S JACKSON 

The matter spoken of as using asphalt for mortar 
as mentioned in connection with the ancient part of the 
industry has been demonstrated in this country in 1893, 
in the construction of a large dam in Arizona on the 
Gila River, some ninety miles east of Yuma and tcn miles 
north of the Southern Pacific Railroad. The dam was a 
very large one, some 1,500 feet in length, 125 feet wide at 
the base, fifty fect high and twenty-four feet across the 
top. Plan of same can be seen at the present time. Port- 
land cement cost delivered on the work about $7 per barrel. 
making it almost prohibitory. The experiment was tried 
of laying up masonry in the core of the dam with asphalt. 
This proved so successful that the entire work was finished 
with same, with the exception of the facing. The mortar 
was prepared by mixing heated sand and asphalt together 
of the proper consistency, and the masons using an ordi- 
nary trowel in their work. . 

The chief engineer in charge, a very eminent one, by 
the way, Mr. John F. Ward, of New York City, was some- 
what skeptical as regards the results of using asphalt as a 
mortar and required a great many tests to be made with 
the material versus cement. In other words, he would 
order a block of stone work built up compriscd of various 
sized stone, one block in cement mortar and one in asphalt 
mortar, they being placed with one and one-half inch space 
in between the finished blocks. Allowing the cement finished 
block to stand from seven to fourtecn and twenty-one days 
in order to give it time to set and note the result, a blast 
would be placed between the two blocks with explosives 
consisting of black powder, dynamite, giant powder, etc., 
and same ignited and result of explosion recorded. In 
every instance the cement block of masonry would be com- 
pletcly shattered and almost every identical piece of stone 
would be separated from its fellow and the mortar; while 
the asphalt mortar block would be overturned and only 
partially rended, showing the great resistance of the ma- 
terial. 


*A paper read before the Chicago Architects’ Business Association, May 12, 


1905. 
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After many of these demonstrations had been made, 
the engineer was thoroughly satisfied and the work pro- 
gressed. 

The question of resistance of asphaltum being brought 
up, demonstrations to this end can be mentioned. In Goy- 
ernmcnt fortification work around the city of San Fran- 
cisco, asphaltum is largely used in covering emplacements, 
magazines, batteries, etc. There was formerly a great 
deal of trouble through leakage of roofs over magazincs; 
in some cases the thickness of cement over the roof being 
some eighteen feet. To effectually remedy this trouble, 
it was decided to make a test of asphaltum some twelve 
years ago, and the result was so satisfactory that it has 
been used continuously ever since in the final covering. 

When the first 12-inch rifle was mounted at the Pre- 
sidio, the apron extending out and under the gun was 
composed of some twenty-four inches of cement concrete, 
with a covering of four inches of asphalt mixed with sand. 
The charge of the gun consisted of some 800 pounds of 
brown powder. After several tests in firing, the officer 
in charge, being of the engineering corps, and wishing to 
test the resistance of asphaltum, ordered the gun depressed 
some seven degrees, which brought the muzzle very close 
to the surface of the asphalt apron. After the discharge 
an examination was made showing a depression of some 
four inches in the center and with a diameter of nearly 
fourteen feet, while there was not a crack found in the 
covcring, but when the officer ordered that a piece of the 
asphalt covering be removed, it was found that the entire 
hody of concrete was badly shattered. 

Thus it is shown the virtue of asphalt in fortification 
work doing away with the danger of splinters, ete., account 
of concussion, and being shattered by shot coming in con- 
tact with same. 

The result of the experiment with the 12-inch rifle 
inspired the engineer corps to have further tests and ex- 
periments made. About this time the Kraag-Jorgensen 
rifles, with which the army is now supplied, were then 
being given to the infantry. As some of you are probably 
aware, the velocity of the bullet from these guns is tre- 
mendous. The calibre is about 30, while of the penetra- 
tion it is hard to conceive the extent. 

One of these bullets fired at a range of fifty yards 
is said to easily penetrate sixty pine boards, each one inch 
in thickness, set back to back. The bullets will also pene- 
trate twenty-four inches of loose sand. In connection with 
the experiment spoken of above, a block of asphaltum was 
constructed of sand and asphalt, being about sixteen inches 
square and thirty inches long. After being allowed to 
stand for twenty-four hours to thoroughly cool, it was 
set on end, a detail of soldiers brought up and the range 
marked off to thirty yards. After repeatedly firing into 
the block and noting the penetration, it was found that the 
maximum penetration was but two and one-fourth inches. 
The guns were then tested, being fired into the blank wall 
of a cement concrete constructed magazine that had been 
built many years, and on examination it was found that 
the penetration was as great as in the asphalt and sand 
block, while the walls were badly shattered, and in the 
asphalt block the surface was not disturbed except by a 
clean round opcning of the exact size of the bullet. 

This is a matter of record made by Capt. Joseph E. 
Kuhn, corps of engineers, United States army, and at the 
present time a member of a commission consisting of four 


officers sent over to Japan to watch the maneuvers and re- 
sults in connection with the present war. 

The matter of roofing in connection with the asphalt 
industry is an important one. It has been thoroughly well 
demonstrated and probably would be admitted by any of 
you gentlemen present, that there is no material superior 
for this purpose. It is an established fact that asphaltum 
is entirely unaffected by the action of the elements, and in 
fact is the only material which will successfully withstand 
their ravages. 

While I will admit that other materials in their nat- 
ural state, as well as the various compounds now on the 
market, give fair results, 1 do not believe that in the end 
they will any of them compare favorably with high grade 
asphaltum. 

In the earlier manufacture of what is termed “ready 
roofing,” in other words, being rolls of this matter and in 
other shape, being ready to immediately lay on the roof 
without any extraordinary or ordinary preparation, coal 
tar was us:d almost exclusively. Later some asphalt was 
used, while at the present time there is practically little 
or no coal tar used in this connection, being replaced 
altogether by asphalt. 

The question naturally arises, why is this? There 
certainly must exist some satisfactory reason. he art 
of manufacturing ready roofing has reached a high de- 
gree of perfection, and can largely be attributed to the 
merits of the material the manufacturers are using. 

For ordinary felt and gravel roofing, the use of as- 
phaltum can not be excelled by other products, and it is 
doubtful if there is an equal to it. The principal draw- 
back heretofore in the use of this material has been the 
excessive cost over coal tar, compounds, ete., as well as 
some of the various brands of artificial asphalt. 

Owing to the methods now employed in the production 
of asphaltum, the price has been very greatly reduced and 
practically brought to favorable comparison with other 
material used in the same line. 

During the life of the asphalt industry the bulk of 
material came from foreign countries. For mastic work it 
is imported from Germany, Hungary, France, ete., while 
for street paving purposes it is brought into this country 
from Turkey, British West India Islands, namely, Island 
Trinidad, South American State of Venezuela, and the 
island of Cuba. 

The asphaltum formerly produced in the United 
States was by mining, much as coal is mined, in the States 
of California and Utah. The deposits in the latter State 
being small and inconsiderable, while in the former State 
they exist in large quantities. The formation of asphalt 
in California is caused by the seepage of asphaltic base 
oils through clay, sand and fine mineral earth deposits, 
which has been going on for ages and then gradually 
drying out, by which the volatile matter was eliminated 
and leaving a deposit which was termed asphaltum, exist- 
ing in purity ranging from 40 to 60 per cent. This ma- 
terial was mined, being brought to the surface and then 
again subjected to heat, after being mixed with a liquid 
asphalt produced in the distillation of crude asphaltic 
base oil. 

The result being termed refined asphaltum, which 
was barreled and shipped east and elsewhere to the con- 
sumer. This material was somewhat difficult to manipu- 
late on account of the non-purity and not always being 
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uniform in purity and consistency, being extremely diffi- 
cult to refine and bring to the exact condition of  per- 
fection. This process, of course, was expensive, occasioned 
by the method employed as well as by the low grade of the 
material. By the time the product arrived in the East, it 
being transported some 2,500 miles overland, the cost 
price was almost prohibitory in the ordinary lines of 
industry. 

Asphaltum has not been produced in this way com- 
mercially in California for the past five years; at the 
present time being the result of the careful and modern 
methods employed in distilling asphaltic base oil. As you 
are probably aware, the oil is found in great quantities in 
California, and enough asphaltum can easily be obtained 
from same to supply the demands of the entire world. 

The oil in its crude state carrying on an average of 
at least 30 per cent asphaltum, and in refining, the various 
products found in the oil are, gasoline, illuminating oil, 
lubricating oil, asphaltum, ete. The material is much 
safer for the consumer to use, being absolutcly pure, with 
only a trace of 1 per cent of any sediment or debris con- 
tained in same, and can be of any consistency to meet the 
various requiremcnts of commerce. 

The consumer runs no risk whatever in manipulation, 
as he can depend on uniformity and quality of the ma- 
terial throughout. The product is well adapted for all 
uses in any way that asphaltum can be used, and the result 
is, the reduction of at least 45 per cent to the consumer 
in the last five years. 

The question arises as regards cost of crude oil in 
California, and the possible chance of the supply dimin- 
ishing in future years. The cost of oil at the present time 
is very low, in some cases as low as fifteen cents per barrel 
of forty-two gallons, which is the standard of trade in the 
country. This price, though, is exceptionally low, and I 
presume that the price would be nearer twenty-five cents. 

As to the future output, | can state that the physi- 
cal conditions of the State have been thoroughly gone over 
and examined. Within the past few months, one of the 
most eminent oil enginecrs of the world was brought into 
the State from Russia by a prominent firm with the idea 
of determining the advisability of making very large con- 
tracts outside of California, namely, in British Columbia, 
Hawaiian Islands, etc., for the delivery of crude oil for 
fuel purposes. The engineer in question spent some four 
months in tests and examinations in order to arrive at a 
conclusion. His report was, that on the lands owned and 
controllcd by the party expecting to consummate the busi- 
ness in question, there was sufficient oil in sight to meet 
the present and future requirements involved in the con- 
tract spoken of, to last at least for one hundred years. 
The territory embraced in question was small and cuts a 
very small figure in the State industry, though in this 
particular property mentioned, the parties own one tract 
embracing 77,000 acrcs, on which one well was struck in 
October last and it has been flowing 10,000 barrels per day, 
with a very large proportion of the oil going to waste, 
the company being unable to control or provide sufficient 
storage to take care of same. 

Owing to the existing conditions, the price of asphal- 
tum is at present at such a point that it can successfully 
compete with coal tar and other materials in the way of 
cost results in various forms of construction, especially in 
roofing. | To be continued. | 


ARTISTIC HARDWARE.* 


Until about twenty years ago no real attempt had been made 
to give any artistic character to the metal work used in the 
buildings of the United States, or, indeed, to any other metal 
work whatever. 

The cast iron stoves were often crowned or incrusted with 
what the makers of them imagined to be ornaments, but noth- 
ing could be cruder, more inappropriate or, to an educated 
taste, more offensive than these applications. 

They were even cruder than the British product of the 
same period, and it was doubtless the crudity of this product 
RE SPRY that led Ruskin to say that “no ornaments 
are so cold, clumsy and vulgar, so essen- 
a 4 tially incapable of a fine line or graceful 
r shadow, as those of cast iron.” 

As we shall see, the critic spoke, as he 
has so often done, in his haste, and trans- 
ferred the intract-bility of the material to 
what was really the incompetency of those 
who had undertaken to handle it for any 
purpose but that of strict utility. Cast iron, 
setting aside its liability to oxidation, is as 
; available a material, as “capable of a fine line 
: or graceful shadow” as cast bronze, and as 
Le a availab'e, not alone for purposes of ornament, 

ABOUT 1870. but, as Russian feunders have shown, even 
for figure sculpture. Forty or even thirty years ago the Ameri- 
can who was sufficiently cultivated to be revolted by the false 
pretense of art in the metal fittings of his house, had no resource 
but to deny himself any pretense of art, and to take refuge in 
an absolute simplicity, which was only the absence but not 
the negation of the artistic element. In costly houses the hinge 
plates and door knobs and escutcheons showed plain surfaces 
of metal, of which the utmost pretension was to be silvered 
when they were applied to the so'id mahogany doors of the 
period. In the less conspicuous rooms the knobs and their roses 
were of brass, or still oftener of smooth white porcelain. The 
effect was not in the least artistic, but it was highly respectable. 
Meanwhile it was the cheaper work which was known to the 
trade and to the public as “fancy.” In this it was attempted to 
make up for the lack of evidently costly material by the addi- 
tion of the ornament. This was not art, for the reason that, as 
has been well said, “art is something done by an artist.” 

This ornament was designed by the patternmakers, wio 
were entirely untutored, either in the principles or in the his- 
tor:cal examples of ornamental design. ‘They were as incapable 
of conventionalizing natural forms with due regard to the pur- 
pose of the design and the material of which, and the processes 
by which, it was to be executed, as they were ignorant cf the 
distinguishing features of historical styles. 
The:r work, accordingly, could be neither 
pure nor peaceable, and could have none 
but a degrading effect upon the taste of 
those who had its results continually be- 
fore their eyes. It is only “something 
done by an artist” that can educate the 
public taste to demanding something bet- 
ter than is supplied to it, and in this de- 
partment there were no artists at home, 
and no examples imported from abroad 
and so exhibited as to have any educa- 
tional effect upon manufacturers or pur- 
chasers. Up to 1870, it may be sa‘d al- 
most without reservation, there was no choice for the purchaser 
of hardware except between work which was simply unrelated 
to the sense of beauty and work which was revo!ting to it. 

In order to see what the state of things was, it is necessary 
to resort to illustration. It is unnecessary to reproduce any of 


ABOUT 1872. 


: _*Written at the author’s suggestion by the well known architectural 
critic, Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, of New York, and reproduced by per- 
mission from “A History of Architecture in New York,’ 1898. 


*An article forming part of “A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ 
Hardware,”’ by Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company, and past president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. John Wiley & Sons, publishers. Price, $3.00. 
It is the intention of the publishers of the INLAND ArcHitect to publish 
other selections from this work. The book is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains more than 1,100 pages, 4x6™% inches. 
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the plain, unpretentious and inoffensive work, for the reason 
that there is nothing in it to illustrate, and also for the rea- 
son that it continues to be made and to enjoy a considerable 
vogue. There are cultivated, but timid, persons who desire to 
be on the safe side and who are conscious that entire simplicity 
is safe. They know that it is inoffensive, and that what used to 
be the “fancy” articles submitted to them in this line are 
abominable, and they are unaware that positively artistic and 
attractive work is to be had. If the choice were still between 
work negatively inoffensive and work positively repulsive, they 
would be quite right. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that such work has been altogether 
expelled. In some very recent trade cata- 
logues “fancy” hardware, as crude as that of 
1870, continues to be offered, and to be offered 
at high pr‘ces, and obviously it would not con- 
tinue to be offered if it did not continue to be 
demanded. 

Again, there are architects who, although 
they can scarcely help being aware that there 
is now a choice between what is inoffensive 
and what is attractive, as well as between what 
is inoffensive and what is repulsive, do not take 
advantage of the r knowledge and are still con- 
tent to be “safe.” 

Although the crude and unconsciously grotesque 
ware” of the last generation continues to be made, it is no 
longer familiar to those who would be likely to be offended by 
it. Some typical examples are accordingly presented, culled 
for the most part from old trade catalogues, but some also, as 
will be seen, almost as bad as the worst, from catalogues found 
almost within the present decade. It will be seen from the 
illustrations that these attempts were as irrational as they were 
inartist:c, and that the most suitable and 
convenient forms which were adhered to in 


ABOUT 1875. 


fancy hard- 


the common commercial work were aban- 
doned in the fancy work for forms that were 
practically inconvenient. Rather, their irra- 
tionality was a part of their ugliness. A 
great critic has said, “A thing has style when 
it has the expression appropriate to its uses,” 
and this expression, though it may be height- 


ened by modeling and decoration, can not be 
attained at all unless the object has, in the 


first place, the form appropriate to its uses. 


ABOUT 1876. 
“EASTLAKE.” It was in 1872 that the first definite 


promise of better things was made. It consisted in the 
employment of a trained designer, in the first place, to 
rationalize, and, in the second place, to decorate, the 
forms which had been in the first place distorted, and in 


the second defaced, 


|'To be continued. | 


COMPETITION, COOK COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 
CHICAGO. 


REPORT OF JURY OF AWARDS. 


OUR spec'al committee on new court house beg leave to re- 

port that they have received the report of the “advisory com- 
mittee to act as judges of the competition and to recommend 
the award of prizes for the best designs for the new court 
house,” which sa‘d report is as follows: 

Cuicaco, August 25, 1905. 

To the Special Committee on the New Court House, of the 

Board of Commissioners of Cook County: 

Gentlemen—Your advisory committee received at your hands 
on the 16th of August thirteen sets of designs and plans for a 
court house for Cook County, with instructions to select three 
from among them as deserving the first, second and third prizes. 

After a careful and detailed examination of all these draw- 
ings we are unanimously of opnion that the design and plan 
marked by the commissioners with the number thirteen present, 
as they stand, the best combination of plan and elevation, al- 
though some of the others offer more convenient plans, and 
others present, in our judgment, more satisfactory elevations. 


We accordingly recommend the design and plan numbered thir- 
teen for the first prize of $5,000. 

We find that the design and plan numbered six has similar 
mer:ts, although this also is not entirely satisfactory in respect 
either of elevation or of plan. We recommend it for the second 
prize of $2,500. 

We find that the design numbered one presents the most 
attractive exterior of any, an excellence which goes far to make 
up for some undesirable features of its plan. We present it ac- 
cordingly for the third prize of $1,000. 

We find, however, that the drawings numbered five and six 
offer more convenient interior arrangements of plan than any 
of the others, although the accompanying elevation of number 
five seems to us to be better adapted to a bu'Iding occupied by 
private offices than to cne occupied by public offices. 

We therefore recommend that, inasmuch as the design num 
bered one presents the most attractive exterior and the plans 
numbered five and six the most convenient interiors, the com- 
missioners entrust the work to the authors of one of these two 
designs, conjointly with the author of number one, making such 
arrangements as to the share of each in the work as shall be 
acceptzble to them and to the county commissioners. 

Respectfully submitted, John G. Shedd, William R. Ware, 
David B. Jones, William McLaren, John M. Ewen, chairman. 

Your committee would recommend that the portion of the 
report relating to the awarding of the three prizes be adopted 
and the prizes allowed accordingly, as follows: 

First prize, $5,000—Design No. 13, Barnett, Haynes & 
Barnett. 

Second prize, $2,500—Design No. 6, Holabird & Roche. 

Third prize, $1,000—Design No. 1, Shepley, Rutan & Coo- 
hdge. 

After a careful investigation of all the plans, and it appear- 
ing to your committee that design No. 6, prepared by Holabird 
& Roche, is better adapted to the needs of Cook County than any 
other presented, we recommend that said design be accepted, 
subject to such changes as may be necessary, and Holabird & 
Roche selected as the architects of the new court house, pro- 
viding satisfactory arrangements be made with them. 

The following list shows the names of firms of the com- 
peting architects, as ascertained upon opening the numbered en- 
velopes accompanying the designs: 

No. 1. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Boston and Chicago. 

No. 2. German & Lignell, Duluth, Minn. 

No. 3. Henry Lord Gay, Chiczgo. 

No. 4. P. J. Weber and M. J. Morehouse, Chicago. 

No. 5. Huehl & Schmid, Chicago. 

No. 6. Holabird & Roche, Chicago. 

No. 7. Frost & Granger, Chicago. 

No. 8. James Gamble Rogers, Chicago. 

No. 9. Herbert C. Shivers, St. Louis. 

No. 10. William H. Pruyn Jr. & Co., Chicago. 

No.11. J. J. Flanders, Chicago. 

No. 12. Jarvis Hunt, Chicago. 

No. 13. Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Section 2. Your committee would also report that they have 
received a communication from the Municipal Museum of Chi- 
cago, asking that they be permitted to exhibit all of the designs 
for the new court house in ther rooms in the Chicago Public 
Library. 

We recommend that permission be granted, provided the 
several architects who competed give their consent and sufficient 
spzece is allowed for the proper exhibit of the plans, in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent of public service, so they can be 
inspected by members of the Board of County Commissioners 
and the public. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SreciAL CoMMITTER ON New Court House, 
By Epwarp J. BRUNDAGE, Chairman. 

Moved by Commissioner Garner that the report of the spe- 
cial committee on new court house be adopted. 

Carried. 

Resolution by Commissioner Walker: 

WuereEas, The judges of the designs and p'ans submitted 
by architects in the competition for the new court house have 
completed their work and made their report to this board; 

Resolved, Vhat the County Board hereby extends to the 
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said judges, to-wit, Mr. John G. Shedd, as proxy for Mr. Harry 
G. Selfridge; Prof. William Robert Ware, Mr. William Me- 
Laren, Mr. David B. Jones and Mr. John M. Ewen, its thanks 
for the great care they have shown and the arduous work they 
have performed in arriving at and making recommendations to 
this board; 

Resolved, Vhat the name of the Hon Graeme Stewart, 
whose death this board has already memorialized, be included in 
all records of the services of the judges of award; 

Resolved, That this board hereby expresses special grati- 
tude to the cit'zen members of the award commission for the 
public-spirited manner in which they have given their time and 
their judgment without money compensation from the county. 

Moved by Commissioner Walker the adoption of the reso-‘u- 
tion. Carried. 

Moved by Commissioner Kopf that the comptroller be 
directed to draw his warrant upon the county treasurer for 
bill No. 3261, payable to William R. Ware, amounting to 


$1,639.45, without awaiting the approval of the minutes. Carried. 


THE ILLINOIS CHAPTER A. I. A. 


HE annual dinner and regular meeting for the election of 
officers of the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, the first meeting after the summer vacat on, was 

held at the Art Institute the evening of September 11th. In 
the absence from the city of President S. S. Beman, the cha‘r 
was filled by Irving K. Pond, first vice-president. The annual 
reports were read. During the year there has been a revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, and recently a satisfactory ar- 
rangement has been made for permanent quarters of the chapter 
at the Art Institute. The treasurer's report showed a substan- 
tial surplus on hand. A committee, consisting of Architects 
W. W. Clay, George Beaumont and W. C. Zimmerman, was 
appointed on nominations for officers of the chapter, to report 
at the next meeting. 


NEW RESTRICTIONS ON MAILING CHUTES. 


HE originators of the mailing chute system introduced a 
service which has become so popular that it is safe to state 
that no desirable tenant would now locate in a building not 

furn'shed with this equipment. The mailing chute is an im- 
portant subject with owners and architects, and proper provision 
must be made for the system in the planning of buildings which 
must conform rigidly to the postal laws and regulations. Recent 
changes in these regulations are shown in the following ex- 
cerpts from an order of the postmaster general : 

“Mailing chutes and receiving boxes may be placed, subject 
to the approval of the postmaster, in public buildings, railroad 
stations, hotels of not less than five stories in height, business 
or office buildings of not less than four stories in height, and 
apartment houses comprising not less than fifty residential 
apartments. Buildings in which receiving boxes are or shall 
be located shall be open to the general public, without restric- 
tion, at all times during the hours prescribed for mail collec- 
tions, in order to afford access to such receiving boxes for the 
depos t of mail matter therein. 

“No receiving box with which a mailing chute is connected 
shall be placed more than fifty feet from the main entrance 
of the building in which located, and if in the judgment of the 
postmaster the efficient handling of the mails requires the plac- 
ing of such box nearer to such entrance, it shall be so placed, 
and at such point as he may direct. No receiving box shall be 
placed elsewhere than on the ground floor of any building. * * 
* Tn no case shall a mailing chute be placed behind an eleva- 
tor screen or partition, or run through any part of a building 
to which the public is denied access. * * * The cubic con- 
tents of each such box shall be determined by the postmaster. 
The floor of the interior of the box, or cushion if one be used, 
shall be level with the threshhold of the door, and the bottom 
of the door shall be in no case less than thirty (30) inches 
from the floor level of the building. . The distance from the 
exterior of the bottom of the box (including all ornamentation) 
to the floor level of the building shall be not less than twenty 
(20) inches, and this space shall be entirely open and unob- 
structed. * * * 


“Ail repairs, changes and alterations to mailing chutes and 
receiving boxes shall be made by and at the expense of the 
owner or lessee of the building in which they are situated, un- 
der the supervision and subject to the approval of the post- 
master. * * * 

“Authority to permit the installation of mailing chutes and 
receiving boxes conforming to these regulations is vested ex- 
clusively in the postmaster. To him shall be submitted the 
contract and specifications for any proposed chute and box, 
with a plan of the building showing the contemplated locat’on 
therein of the whole of such chute and of the box connected 


therewith.” 


COMPETITION FOR THE PEACE PALACE. 


OME $15,000, divided into five prizes, and the honor of 
being the architect who will plan the Peace Palace for use 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, are 

offered to the architects of all nations in a prospectus issued 
by the Carnegie Foundation. The invitation was made to secure 
the ideas of many minds as to the most fitting edifice in which 
to house the tr-bunal which, it is hoped, will make wer un- 
necessary. 

The five most successful architects will receive prizes, the 
largest of which is for 12,000 guilders, a sum of money slightly 
less than $5,000. In addition to the open offer to the world the 
directors of the Carnegie Foundation, which will become the 
owner of the five prize p’ans, has also issued a special invita- 
tion to selected architects from each of the principal countries 
of the world, requesting them to join the competition. The 
names of these men have not yet been made public. 

The palace contemplated in the announcement is divided 
into two parts, one a courthouse for the Permanent Court of 
Arb‘tration and the other a library, to contain about 200,000 
volumes. The total cost is to be 1,600,000 guilders, which is 
about $640,000. 

Regulations for the competition allow seven months from 
the present date for full completion of architectural drawings. 
Copies of the rules and conditions of the contest will be issued 
at the New York office of the Netherlands consul. 

The jury which will award the prizes is composed of arch’- 
tects, one each from America, Holland, England, France and 
Germany. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Competition designs for Cook County Court House, Chi- 
cago. First prize design, submitted by Barnett, Haynes & Bar- 
nett, architects, St. Louis; second prize design, submitted by 
Holabird & Roche, architects, Chicago; third prize design, sub- 
mitted by Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, arch'tects. 

Office Building for Chicago & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany, Chicago, Frost & Granger, architects. The general ex- 
terior view and detail view of entrance are shown. 

Selections from Fifth Exhibition of Brooklyn Chapter, 
A. T. A.: Sketch House at “Little Orchard Farm,” Wilson Eyre, 
architect; Church, Fairmount, N. Y., Gllespie & Carrel, archi- 
tects, New York; House, Quoque, L. I., Wilson Eyre, archi- 
tect; House, Pelham Manor, N. Y., Little & O’Connor, archi- 
tects; Episcopal Church, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson, architects. 

Buildings, International Exposition, Liege, Belgium: Palace 
of Beaux Arts; Palace of Fetes; Palace of Tunis; Monumental 
Entrance and Connecting Buildings. 

Hoffmann Apartment Building, Chicago, Turnock & Ohren- 
stein, architects. 

Row of Residences, Chicago, Mann, MacNeille & Lindeberg, 
architects, New York and Chicago. 

Building for the Automobile Club of America, New York, 
Ernest Flagg, architect. Perspective, elevation and plans. 

The Patrick Henry School, Chicago, design by the archi- 
tect of the Board of Education. 

Stable for E. H. Thompson, Kansas C'ty. Mo., Albert Tur- 
ney, architect. 

View in Hall, Residence of Mr. Hasterlik, Chicago, H. L. 
Newhouse, architect. 

Screen Between Music Room and Conservatory, residence 
of M. A. Norton, Chicago, H. L. Newhouse, architect. 
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Luxfer Sidewalk Lights in Re-inforced 
Concrete Setting :: Best for Basement Lighting 


TILE” 
a All Steel Imbedded in 
Concrete 


No Iron Frames 


No Rusting Watertight and Free from 


CONDENSATION 


GREAT STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 


Note the twisted 
TENSION RODS 


shown tn illustration 


RANSOME SYSTEM 


LUXFER PRISMS IN RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING HAVE NO EQUAL 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS are agreed upon EXCELLENCE of this work. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


160 Fifth Ave. 346 Wabash Ave. Garfield Bldg. Ryan Bldg. New York Life Bldg. 15 Federal St. American Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY BOSTON BALTIMORE 


—a cheap man seldom or never does good work—there’s 
logic in saying that cheap hardware cannot be good hard- 
ware. It may look nice when bought (we sometimes 

ae fe wonder why its makers don’t produce something Jde¢¢er 
| looking for the money) éu¢ time and the elements will 


Entrance to Office of Works Prove its inferiority. 


at Stamford, Conn. 


Time Proves Yale Hardware to be good 
hardware—there’s a depth of finish that lasts. 


A number of Artistic Brochures of interest to 
Architects and Builders will be sent on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


General Offices Branch Office 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 88-90 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Other Local Offices: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA ann SAN FRANCISCO 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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STOP-OVER 
TEN DAYS ALLOWED 
on all first-class through tickets at 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad 


THE 
PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE 


BETWEEN 
Chicago and Eastern Seaboard Cities 


Cleveland Baltimore 
Pittsburg Philadelphia 
Washington New York i 


D. B. MARTIN 
M.P.T., Baltimore. 


B, N. AUSTIN 
G.P.A., Chicago 


CALIFORNIA 


Via the Northern Pacific Shasta Route 
with its magnificent scenery for those 
who will make winter trips to the Land 
of Sunshine. Luxurious trains, low rates, 
comfort en route. From St. Pav] or 
Minneapolis to Los Angeles and return 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


Send six cents for WONDERLAND 1905 and four cents for 
“EASTWARD THRU THE STOKIED NORTHWEST” to 
A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 


St. Paul. Minn. 


Pacitic Coast. 


UNION 


You will enjoy your trip and save 
considerable money. 


INQUIRE OF 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P.& T.A 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Tourist Gars PoPuLAR 


The idea that an inferior class of people patronize 
the tourist sleepers is an error. On many trips 
only the best class of travelers are found. 
They are merely men and women of g' 

sense who would rather travel 


TO CALIFORNIA 


in this manner and save a snug sum 
of money to be used elsewhere. It is 
beginning to be understood that it is by no 
means necessary for the traveler to spend & 
large sum of money in order to enjoy a trip to the 


If you cross the continent in one of the 
tourist sleepers of the 


PACIFIC 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Rock Bottom Rates 
Pacific Coast 


$33 from Chicago, $30 from St. Louis, 
$25 from Missouri River points. One- 
way tickets on sale daily, September 
15 to October 31,1905. Corresponding 
reduction from other points, and from 
the East generally. Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle — choose 
your route. Stop-overs of five days 
anywhere west of certain points in 
Arizona, Nevada or North Dakota, and 
in California, except at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

You can go through New Mexico or through Colorado. The 
Rock Island runs improved Tourist Sleepers via both routes. 


Via El Paso Short Line, the Rock Island maintains a quicker 
tourist service to California than any other road or route. 


Write to-day and we will send you our illustrated Tourist Folder, giving 
details of Rock Island through service, with map and full information. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANACER, 
CHICACO. 


System 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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One 


shingles on the 
buildings of 
Wm. C. Whit- 
ney’s Estate 
were stained 
with 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE 
STAINS 


RESIDENCE ON. THE ESTATE OF THE LATE WM. C. WHITNEY, LONG ISLAND, NWN. Y. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO , 


Hl. M. Hooker Co.,7W. Readoteh DLeXter Brothers’ Company 
103-105-107 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


America’s Premier Train 


The CENTURY LIMITED” 


The Train that saves a day for business 


DAILY IN EACH DIRECTION BETWEEN 


Chicago and New York in 18 Hours 
‘Lake Shore and New York Central 


Lv Chicago 2:30 pm Central Time Lv New York 3:30 pm Eastern Time 
Ar New York 9:30 am Eastern Time Ar Chicago 8:30 am Central Time 


IL. VOSBURGH 


General Western Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO: 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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SAMSON 
SPOT CORD 


Costs Less and Wears 
Longer Than Chain 


THE 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


AS INSTALLED IN THE 
TRINITY BUILDING - 
FRANCIS KIMBALL, ArcHr , 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, TESTS, ETC. 


CONSISTS OF TWO 
AST 


DE 
N ON- 
DITIONS AND PER- 
MITTING CLEANING 
OR REPAIRS WITH- 
OUT INTERRUPTION 
TO THE MAIL SER- 
VICE. 

WHERE A STAND- 
ARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE 
EQUIPMENT IS DE- 
SIRED THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 
SHOULD BE SPECI- 
FIED BY NAME. 

INSTALLED IN 
CONNECTION WITH 
THE U.S. FREE COL- 
LECTION SERVICE 
ONLY BY THE SOLE 
MAKERS 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 


beating against a front door will 
soon cause it to become white 
and weather-beaten, unless the 
woodwork is protected by 


SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for 
exterior woodwork 


For Booklet Write 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., CHICAGO 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 


A GOOD TIN 
ROOF IS BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


WHY 


BECAUSE IT IS 
THOROUGHLY 
PRACTICAL, AND 
WILL LAST MANY 
YEARS, WITH FAIR 
CARE, OFTEN AS 
LONG AS THE 
VERY BUILDING 
ON WHICH IT IS 
PLACED. 


THE BRANDS 
NAMED BELOW 
ARE THE BEST 
MADE. THEY ARE 
OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE 
AND ARE ENTIRE- 
LY RELIABLE. 


Follansbee 
Brother's 
Company 


PITTSBURG 
PA. 


Follansbee 
Banfield 
Process” 


WARRANTED 
TO 
WEAR 
NOT 
LESS 
THAN 


15 Years 


Scott’s 
Extra 
Coated ’’ 


SOLD 
THE 
COUNTRY 
OVER 
MORE 
THAN 


20 Years 


The PERFECT SAFETY 
WINDOW GUARD 


Is used on Buildings throughout 
the United States and Canada 


An SAFETY BELT WITH BOLTS IN WOOD WINDOW FRAME 


SECURITY AGAINST ACCIDENT ON 
OUTSIDE WINDOW CLEANING 


Write for particulars 


THE PERFECT SAFETY 
WINDOW GUARD COMPANY 


13-21 Park Row, New York 
]. K. GREEN, GENERAL MANAGER 


Ls 5% Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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